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Employer View of Labor Sunday Message 


The Federal Council’s Labor Sunday Message this year 
attracted wide attention. Influential trade union journals 
reprinted it in whole or in part, but made few editorial com- 
ments. Not so Law and Labor, organ of the League for 
Industrial Rights, a well known employers’ organization, 
which published a lengthy commentary on the message. 
By permission, the larger part of the article is reprinted 
here from the August issue of that journal. We do this 
in keeping with our policy of publishing significant and 
representative expressions of opinion on ethical questions, 
without reference to their bearing upon policies advocated 
by the Federal Council of Churches. This SERVICE, as 
our readers know, is not a “house organ,” but an educa- 
tional medium. Law and Labor says: 

“The Labor Sunday Message of the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is always of interest, pri- 

arily because it aims year after year to voice the ideals 
and aspirations of the Protestant churches of America 
in the realm of social justice. This in itself is no mean 
task. 

“The Commission can not be charged with underesti- 
mating the responsibilities in the task it has set itself. 
It has aimed in its announcements, though sometimes 
without success, to steer clear of that leaky dribble of 
tak in which so many economic reforms have been 
voiced. It has, on the whole, prevented its pronounce- 
ments from becoming a railing of the good against the 
conclusions of the wise. It has never confused obscurity 
with profundity, nor forgotten that men live on bread 
and labor and not on delicacies and pleasures. Yet it has 
sometimes overlooked the fact that it could not enslave 
its viewpoint to an economic dogma without invalidating 
its findings. On the other hand it has not allowed itself 
to forget that comment on great issues is always free 
and relatively cheap, while facts are sacred and fre- 
quently difficult of comprehension and understanding. 
“Walter Lippmann in A Preface to Morals has empha- 
swed anew the exceedingly difficult road that the moralist 
and ethical pathfinder of today has to travel. He says, 

disesteem into which moralists have fallen is due 
at bottom to their failure to see that in an age like this, 
one of the functions of the moralist is not to exhort men 
t0 be good but to elucidate what the good is.” 
To elucidate what the good is’—that is the aim this 
abor Day Message for 1929 has sought to achieve. In 
cific, concrete proposals it admonishes the churches to 
undertake definite social tasks, looking to the correction 
and elimination of abuses in the labor relations field. 
he program it places before the churches is large and 
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comprehensive. From a humanitarian standpoint it makes 
a strong appeal. If carried through with any degree of 
thoroughness it should undoubtedly result in great good 
and much profitable enlightenment, particularly to those 
churches located in the 87 cities of 100,000 population or 
.over where the industrial strength of the country is 
located. 

“How well does the program elucidate what is good in 
social justice and ethical insight? A review of a few of 
the proposals will help evaluate their significance. 

“1. Every local church and church organization is 
admonished to make itself a model of economic justice. 
As an employer of labor it is warned to examine its own 
house. ‘The churches must not compromise their own 
teaching out of a desire for economy.’ 

“This first proposal is as arresting as it is adventurous. 
One wonders why it has not been made and insisted 
upon before. Is there a distinctly Christian principle of 
labor relations? If so, can the Protestant churches of 
America apply it to their employment relations? Just 
what should Christian principles of labor relations mean? 
Does it mean the adoption of a union scale of pay for 
staff workers and other employes of the churches? Does 
it mean the emulation of standards already achieved by 
company unions and the more progressive industrial units 
together with their pension schemes and other benefits 
for workers? Or does it mean something which goes 
beyond these and looks to the equalization of all minis- 
ters’ salaries, so that every ordained man of the Protcs- 
tant denominations will receive equal pay for equal 
service rendered? The problems of labor relations are in- 
tricate and perplexing wherever they center. They re- 
quire great insight to make them just and equitable. 
Wise men have worked long and hard at the task of 
bettering the standards of living. They have often blun- 
dered. But they have been free to confess that when 
wise men go wrong in their methods they can only be set 
right by wiser men, and that the blunders of those who 
know can only be corrected by those who know more. 

“Does the Protestant church know more about these 
matters? Whether it does or not this challenge to put its 
economic relations in order is significant. The reaction 
to this challenge on the part of the churches will attest 
more than anything else the value they place on this Labor 
Day Message. 

“2. An industrial survey of each Protestant parish, 
preferably in cooperation with varied agencies, is advised. 
This suggestion stresses the importance of knowledge of 
the facts. 

“There are undoubtedly many Protestant churches who 
could engineer such a survey with a considerable degree 
of competence. One is compelled to question, however, 
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whether the parish of the average Protestant church is 
the natural basis for such a survey. How many churches 
affliated with the Federal Council in New York, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and other industrial 
cities are so situated geographically that they could do 
effectively what this proposal asks them to do? 

“Furthermore, however inviting the suggestion ‘that 
studies be made of the local industrial situation in one or 
more of its aspects in order to secure a working knowl- 
edge of facts,’ the range of questions suggested by the 
Message for ascertaining these facts will hardly afford a 
fair appraisal. Facts must be read in the light of the 
entire environment of which they are a part. 

“The primary interest in such a survey is not in finding 
what one is looking for. That is too simple. There are 
many sad things in modern life. There have been sad 
things in the world from the beginning of time. Those 
with eyes to see have always been able to find them 
wherever they have desired to find them. For instance, 
Mr. Ralph Borsodi tells of the conditions in the punching 
department of one of the great automobile establishments. 
Each punching machine is fed pieces of steel by hand 
labor. The operator is handcuffed to this machine. The~ 
machine is so adjusted that as the punch comes down the 
lever moves back taking the worker’s hand with it. Ma- 
chine and man seem to be one, lever and hand synchro- 
nized in perfect unison—feed, jerk back, punch—in end- 
less monotony. Here is a stark fact, as stark as one can 
find in the productive process. What shall we say of it? 
Decry it as human slavery or find in it a humane and 
intelligent method of preventing the mutilation of hands 
and fingers so prevalent before it was installed. 

“The social student of today is not interested in com- 
ing freely and boldly to conclusions. He is only inter- 
ested in coming to right conclusions. He is no longer 
afraid of those genuine reforms which are necessary to 
correct the flagrant abuses of his day. He is profoundly 
interested in the answers to the questions raised by the 
commission as the basis of its parish surveys, but he 
desires the answer to many more. He wants to feel with 
Confucius that he can follow what his heart desires with- 
out transgressing what is right. He wants to know in 
what direction our industrial communities are travelling. 
How progress is registering itself. What agencies of 
social control and direction are making the most important 
contributions to the enrichment of life. How the masses 
are utilizing their new found leisure and how widely the 
err of our day is distributed among the rank and 

le. 

“Machine industry is rapidly maturing. It is already too 
subtly organized to be controlled by naive passions and 
impulses. Its very complexities accentuate the socializing 
processes. These processes are carried forward not by 
any petty and casual preferences but by an imaginative 
understanding of what is desirable through the fullest un- 
derstanding of what is possible. 

“3. <A study of the history of the labor movement and 
interest in workers’ education is recommended in the 
Message. 

“This suggestion is vague. But the explanation of it 
in the Message refers to acquaintance with trade union- 
ists and the trade union movement. This is, in fact, but 
a sector of the labor movement. The movement of labor 
in the United States has been largely influenced by factors 
which the trade union movement has ignored or opposed. 
If churchmen are to understand the import of ‘the strug- 
gle for better standards of life’ surely they will need to 
go far beyond the information furnished by a study of the 
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trade union movement. They will need to know why or. 
ganized labor has been steadily losing members since 192), 
Why the greatest of our new industries have develope 
with little or no demand from the workers in these indy. 
tries for the support of the organized labor forces. Why 
the organized labor forces are so torn by discussion anj 
dissension at the present time and why many of the saner 
and more advanced leaders are advocating a complete re. 
organization of the American Federation of Labor and it 
policies. They will need to be well acquainted with th 
wide service and outstanding achievement recorded to the 
credit of the company unions and the industrial relation 
programs formulated to meet the needs of large and smal 
industrial units. They will need to know of the results 
which have followed in the wake of the application oj 
psychiatry to industrial problems and the wholly new tech- 
nique which this approach has furnished for the proper 
placing and development of individual workers. 

“They will need to know of the changes and develop. 
ments which are taking place in machine technology, 
Writing in Men and Machines, Stuart Chase says: ‘Fae. 
tory machines have progressed through three chief stages. 

“First, they supplied more power to the skilled worker. 
They increased his output but left his job substantially 
unchanged. 

“ «Second, they subdivided the manufacturing proces, 
allowing unskilled or semi-skilled workers to feed them, 
remove the output, and carry on the few repetitive m- 
tions which their tending required. This is the robot 
stage. 

“*Third, they replaced the unskilled worker with ther 
own steel fingers, doing the feeding, processing, packag- 
ing, themselves. The skilled man comes back into the 
picture as inspector, repairer, adjuster of delicate cor 
trols. His job is interesting, non-repetitive ; requires it- 
telligence. The robot has largely disappeared.’ 

“They need to be placed in touch with the distinctive 
studies of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
They ought to be acquainted with the two volumes tt 
cently published by National Bureau of Economic Re 
search entitled Recent Economic Changes. In this way the 
churchman would become acquainted with the majo 
trends of the economic life of the day and be in a better 
position to make that ethical evaluation of the play 0! 
social forces which is his distinctive task. 

“This Labor Day Message is excellent in its escap 
from abstractions and moralizations which do not advan 
the specific problems that industry faces. In drawing 
attention to the concreteness of the industrial problem 
the fact that life is a condition and not a theory, the Cott 


mission on the Church and Social Service is moving in th® 


right direction. Yet in this message, wisely advising tht 
collection of data and the examination of factual cont 
tions, there is absent any hint that the church compft 
hends the actual forces at work which are moulding it 
dustry and constantly reorganizing the economic intert 
and efforts of men. These forces are not static. The! 
will escape mere statistical survey. The message sidestep: 
the fundamental problem of the wise direction of industry. 


A Good Will Trust 


The death on October 1 of Thomas E. Mitten, previ 


dent of the Mitten Management, Inc., which operates 
traction system in Philadelphia and Buffalo, was followel 
by the announcement that Mr. Mitten had established # 
his will a trust fund of $10,000,000 or more to contin 
and extend his plan of cooperation between capital 4 


abor. 
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bor. This plan provides opportunity for participation 
by the employes in increased earnings as the result of co- 
operation by management and workers in eliminating 
waste and lowering costs of operation and for the invest- 
ment of the employes’ share of the savings in the stock of 
the company with a view to their ultimate ownership of 
amajority interest. 

Mr. Mitten’s will was drawn within 30 days of his 
death and that fact, according to the law of Pennsylvania, 
invalidates the portion of the will devoting funds to a 
philanthropic purpose. His son, however, has refused to 
take advantage of this legal technicality and has made 
the following announcement: “It is almost needless for 
me to say that I will not permit this fortuitous circumstance 
to defeat my father’s purposes, which are and have been 
equally my own. It is my intention to erect out of the 
estate thus coming into my hands a continuing trust to be 
known as ‘The Mitten Foundation’ to further the cause of 
cooperation between capital and labor pursuant to the poli- 
cies developed by him in his lifetime. The constitution 
of this foundation will be framed with the greatest care in 
the light of my father’s wishes, with which I am intimately 
familiar, and aided by the experience of other great foun- 
dations in other fields of social advancement. The settle- 
ment of the estate and the framing of the necessary docu- 
ments for the Foundation will naturally consume some 
time, and I therefore make this announcement co-incident 
with the probate of the will so there may be no doubt in 
the public mind of my determination to carry on.” (Ser- 
vice Talks, Mitten Management, Inc., October 12, 1929). 

Dr. Mitten has further stated: “To advance the cause 
of cooperation between labor and capital was the ruling 
devotion of my father’s life. The world has recognized 
he unique measure of his accomplishment in this work, 
yet in his own mind he was always clear that the full frui- 

on could not be reached in his lifetime.” (New York 


Limes, Oct. 8, 1929). 


Organization to Curb Unemployment 


At the Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., in 

August, a nation-wide organization was initiated which 
vill impress upon every community the necessity of plan- 
ing in advance the construction of public works so that 
when certain indices show the approach of industrial de- 
pression, credits for these works may be released and un- 
mployment may be relieved. The organization, for which 
name “Prosperity Reserve League” has been proposed, 

‘sponsored by many who have been active in calling atten- 
f'n to the need for supplementary action on the part of 
, State and federal governments for the relief of un- 


-Ployment. It is understood that the plan to be put in 


Blo 


pPeration, known as the Foster-Catchings plan, has the 
ull support of President Hoover. 

Darwin J. Meserole, president of the National Unem- 
yment League, said that “no policy is so unwise and 
“pensive as our present practice of supporting a part of 


ee unemployed without labor in return for such support, 


‘» Now, is it that we cannot afford to employ the un- 
ployed? If the unemployed are not starving in our 
Teets, they are being supported. Will it not be a wise 


‘omy to obtain from the unemployed this same form 


Productive labor in return for their support ?” 

Oubtless the initiative taken by governments in start- 
® Public works would have important psychological 
ects upon private industries for the latter would be en- 
uraged to resume work in the knowledge that public ex- 
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penditures for wages and materials would stimulate the 
markets for all sorts of goods. It is recognized, further- 
more, that the success of the project depends largely upon 
the development of leadership in private business. As Dr. 
William T. Foster, co-author with Waddill Catchings of 
widely read works on the subject, told the Institute, seven- 
eighths of the national construction costs are expended 
by private concerns. 

After some study of our conditions Professor T. E. 
Gregory of the London School of Economics ventured the 
opnion that while our prosperity is overstated the wonder 
is that we are not more prosperous. The great wealth in 
natural resources, the “relative plenitude of capital and 
dearth of labor,” the “extraordinary mobility of labor,” 
the growth of standardization, with the relatively small 
population to be supported should provide for our people 
a standard of living much beyond anything we have as 
yet attained. Obviously this involves great coordination 
among industries and a more equitable distribution of the 
returns of the various industries. 


The Corporation Farm 


The Agricultural Service Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has recently made a study 
of corporation farming. It finds that “taken as a group, 
the large-scale farms apparently have been no more, nor 
any less, successful than the average of the family-size 
farms.” If large scale farms are to be more successful 
than family farms they must reach a higher degree of effi- 
ciency than most of them do. 

Detailed information regarding organization and opera- 
tion was secured from 74 large farms in different parts of 
the United States. These farms averaged 11,797 acres; 
the average capitalization was $553,743, average gross in- 
come for a four-year period ending in 1928 was $102,676. 
The study shows that large-scale farms may have advan- 
tages over family farms in “superior management organi- 
zation, more efficient utilization of machinery, specializa- 
tion of labor, buying and selling in wholesale quantities, 
and, in some instances, reduction of overhead expense.” 
The main disadvantage is the difficulty of securing eff- 
cient laborers who will take the same interest in the success 
of the business that is taken by farm families. Machinery 
cannot be used as efficiently as in industries where mass 
production is possible nor is complete division of labor 
practicable. 

It would seem that, leaving the cultural phase of the 
problem out of the picture, corporation farming is not yet 
in a way to supplant family farming. 


Our Public Land Problem 


The appointment of a Commission on Conservation and 
Management of the Public Domain by President Hoover 
has been announced, with James R. Garfield as chairman. 
The commission, of twenty members, will include repre- 
sentatives from the public land states and from the country 
at large. As formulated by the White House the three 
outstanding problems dealt with will be as follows: 

“Over-grazing throughout these lands, the value of the 
ranges having diminished as much as 80-90 per cent in 
some localities. 

“The best method of applying a reclamation service to 
the West in order to gain real and enlarged conservation 
of water resources. 

“The conservation of oil and coal and other problems 
that arise in connection with the domain.” 
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In this connection an interview with Ray L. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, reported by L. C. Speers in the 
New York Times for August 25, 1929, is of interest. 

Out of the public domain, says Mr. Speers, the claims to 
which were surrendered by the original thirteen states of 
the union, most of the other states have been established. 
“Texas came into the Union on condition that she should 
retain control of all lands within the borders of the state, 
or republic as it was at that time. In Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, lowa, Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri all public 
lands have long since been disposed of. Areas so small as 
not to justify classification are still held in Alabama, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Wis- 
consin. Alaska, with its millions of acres, is also out of 
the picture involving the public lands in the country 
proper.” 

Practically all the land owned by the federal govern- 
ment is in 17 states and the major portion is in 11 states. 
The distribution is shown in the following table, prepared 
by the Land Office of the Department of the Interior : 


Per- 
Total Area Unappropri- centage 
(Land ated and of Total 
State Surface) Unreserved Area 
(acres) (acres) 


Arizona 16,911,367 
5,9, 
California 

Colorado 


53,346,560 
Minnesota 51,749,120 
Montana 
Nebraska 


78,401,920 
44,917,120 


Washington 42,775,040 951,903 
Wyoming 62,430,720 17,035,537 


1,017,092,480 190,031,722 


“The public land problem, then, concerns an area of 
about 302,000 square miles of scattered vacant public 
lands. This is more than the combined area of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, West Virginia and South 
Carolina.” 

Just how much of the arid land in the public domain 
it will be possible to reclaim for agriculture remains to be 
seen. Thus far about 3,200,000 acres of arid land in the 
West have been reclaimed, upon which more than 600,000 
people are living. It is expected that these figures will be 
greatly increased when Boulder Dam and other projects are 
completed. “The largest of the reclaimed areas is in 
Idaho, where the total acreage is 723,619, Wyoming being 
second with 357,562 and Washington in third place with 
349,000 acres. Even in arid Nevada the reclaimed farm- 
lands now exceed 90,000 acres. The remaining princi- 
pal acreage is in Montana, with 321,665; Arizona, 337,354 ; 
Oregon, 238,518; Nebraska, 182,962; Utah, 133,889; 
Colorado, 126,284; California, 104,313; New Mexico, 
113,055 ; South Dakota, 81,310, and North Dakota, 20,321, 
giving a grand total of 3,179,852 of watered fertile acres 
where once there was only sagebush, cactus and mes- 
quite.” 


The great problem is to provide sufficient water. Seer 
tary Wilbur is of the opinion that “there must be a Weg 
ern strategy for the protection of our watersheds and th 
plant life depending on them. A cactus or a sagebrush 
which has fought its way to maturity against drought ha 
a part to play, and plays it, furthering rainfall and slowing 
up soil erosion, the last the curse of all cultivated lang 
Overgrazing by sharp-nosed animals cuts down the plan 
life, increases erosion, increases the flood menace, burig 
the water holes and is always harmful to water consery. 
tion. Plants hold the snow and the rain, prevent rapid 
run off and soil erosion. They build a balanced set of 
natural conditions which can only be broken at the perl 
of those bringing it about. All these things being true i 
is not hard to see how difficult it is to understand an 
control, as it should be controlled, this problem from Was 
ington. 

“Therefore it seems ... that the time has come fora 
new public land policy which will include the transfer, tp 
such of the so-called public land states as are willing t 
accept the responsibility, of the control of the surfax 
rights of all public lands not included in the national parks, 
the national monuments or the national forests. With 
sound state policies based on factual thinking, it my 
eventually develop that the wisest course for the states is 
to take over the control of the national forests. . .. 

“A policy ... will need to be worked out so as to hol 
the oil, coal and other mineral rights subject to som 
proper form of federal prospecting law with development 
of these resources on a royalty basis of discoveries, ani 
with due consideration to the future conservation of thes 
resources. At the instance of President Hoover we ar 
now trying to find a way to conserve our oil resources 
and I am very hopeful that we will solve that phase of the 
problem.” 

It is expected that the federal government will coopera 
ate in the building of dams and in general reclamation proj 
ects but Secretary Wilbur believes that “responsibility 
makes for real statehood just as it makes for manhood. 
Our Western states are grown, and are capable of showing 
it. I feel that in the long run they can administer thei 
heritage more wisely than it can be done from offices it 
Washington... . 

“There is a growing sense of responsibility on the pat 
of the various states and of the local communities in th 
states for the conservation of natural beauties and naturd 
resources.” 

Whether the problem of conservation of resources is ott 
which can be left entirely to the states is a matter upd 
which Secretary Wilbur offers no opinion. In conjumte 
tion with developments where it is necessary to 
private interests and to overcome state jealousies in the 
interest of general welfare past experience indicates thé 
the federal government will probably be a much needed 
coordinating factor. 
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